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PETER QUALE THINKS THAT SOMETHING MAY BE SAID ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XI.—AGITATION, 


THE men of an influential metropolitan building firm had 
struck, because their employers had declined to accede 
to certain demands, and Daffodil’s Delight was, as you 
have seen, in a high state of excitement, particularly the 
female part of it. The men said they struck for a dimi- 
nution in the hours of labour; the masters told them 
they struck for an increase of wages. Seeing that the 
non-contents wanted the hours reduced and not the pay, 
it appears to me that you may call it which you like. 
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The Messrs. Hunter’s men—with whom we have to 
do, for it was they who chiefly filled Daffodil’s Delight— 
though continuing their work as usual, were in a most 
unsettled state: as was the case in the trade generally. 
The smouldering discontent might have died away peace- 
fully enough, but that certain spirits made it their 
business to fan it into a flame. 

One evening, a few days further on, Sam Shuck posted 
himself in an angle formed by the wall at the top of 
Daffodil’s Delight. It was the hour for the men to quit 
work; and, as they severally passed him on their road 
home, Sam’s arm was thrust forward, and 2 folded bit of 
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paper put into their hands—a mysterious sort.of mis- 
sive, apparently : for, on opening the paper, it was found 
to contain only these avords, insthe.long, sprawling hand 
of Sam ‘himself: ““®Barn;:at the back of Jim Dunni’s. 
Seven.o’clock.” 

Behind the heuse -tenanted ‘byd@bhe Dunns were pre- 
mises ocenpied .until recently ‘by a cowkeeper. They 
comprised,.amidst other accommodation, a large.barn or 
shed. Being at-present empty, and to let, Sam thought 
he could not do better than make use of it. 

The men hurried over'théir tea, or supper, (some took 
one on leaving work for the night, some the other, some 
a mixture of both, and some neither,) that they might 
attend to the invitation of Sam. Peter Quale was seated 
over a substantial dish of batter pudding, a bit of neck 
of mutton baked in the midst of it, when he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of John Baxendale, who had 
stepped in from his own rooms next door. 

“ Be you a-going to this mecting, Quale ?” he asked, 
as he took a seat. 

“I don’t know nothing about it,” returned Peter. “I 
saw Slippery Sam a-giving out papers, so I guessed there 
was something in the wind. He took eare to pass over 
me; I expect I’m the greatest eyesore Sam has got just 
now. Have ‘a bit?” smdded Peter, unceremoniously, 
pointing to the dish keforethim with his knife. 

“No, thank ye: I havegmsthad:tea at-home. That's 
the paper—laying it-openon the table-cloth. Sam ‘Shuck 
is just mew .cockea-hoop avith this strike’ 

“ Heis mo more cock-athoopthan the rest.éf Daffodil’s 
Delight is,” struck in Mrs..Quale,.who had finished ber 
own meal, and was at ileisure:to talk. “The amen and 


women ds.all a-going mad tegether, I think, and Slippery - 


Sam’s jleading ‘em. 
is what‘they’re a hankering after—avhat good’!! itebring?” 

“ Thatis just it,” replied "Baxendale. “One eaai’t see 
one’sway ¢lear. Thesggitation might,do us some good, 
butdt might do us aakeal of harm. ‘Quale,iI’ll go to the 
meeting, if you will” 


Suppese you all do strike-—-which © 
|vthat brought at, avas~when that great building dixm :re- 


“If iD .go,iit will -besto give “em-aypiece of mywnind;” | 


retorted ‘Peter. 


“Well, it’s .only right that different -sides should ‘be. 


heard. ‘Senifll ave it-dll his own avay, else.” 

“He'll manage to getsthat, bythe appearance things 
wears,” said Wirs. Quale, wrathfully. “‘Zlow you amen 
can stbmit»totke led bysnehm fellow asihim, just beeause 


his tongue’s-eapable of persuading youcthat’ bl acltewwhite, {3 
‘Talk .of wemen being soft?! det the’ 
men talk .of theirselves. <Hold «pa dfinger to ‘em,.antl, 
like the Swiss cows Peter read.ofuthe | 


is a maarvel.to ume. 


they I ggo-aifter ‘it: : 
other dlay,.atflocking in Jine after their’ leader, daéhintl 
each othersctails:” 

“J wvish ‘I.knew avhat avas right,” said ‘Baxendale, 
“or which course-would turn.ont best for us.” 

The barn filled. ‘am Shuck, perched upon Mrs. 
Dunn’s washing-tub turned upside-down, which had 
been rolled in for the occasion, greeted each group as it 
arrived with a gracious nod. Sam appeared to be pro- 
gressing in the benefits he had ‘boasted to his wife he 
was to derive, inasmu¢h as:that the dilapidated clothes 
‘had been discarded for better ones: and he ‘stood on 
the ‘tub’s end in all the glory of a black coat, a erim- 
son necktie with lace ends, and peg-top-pantaloons: the 
only attire (as a ready-made outfitting shop had assured 
him) which a gentleman could wear. ‘Sam’s eye grew 
less complaisant when it rested on ‘Peter ‘Quale, who 
was coming in with John ‘Baxendale. 

“This is a pleasure we didn’t expect,” said he. 

“May be not,” returned Peter Quale, dryly. 
barn’s open to: all.” 
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“ Of course it is,” glibly said Sam, putting a good face 
upon the matter. “All fair and above beard, is our 
motter: which :is amore than them native enemies of 
ours, the masters, eanssay: they hdld their meetings in 
secret, with closed foors.” 

‘“ Not im seeret—ido they?” asked Robert Darby. 
thave notbheard of that.” 

“They meet in their own homes, and they shut out 
strangers,” replied Sam. “I'd like to know what you 
eall that but meeting in secret ?” 

“T should -not call it-seeret;-I should call it private. 
We might do the same. Our homes are ours, and we 
can shut out whom we please.” 

“ Of course we might,” contended Sam. “But we like 
better to be open; and if a few of us assemble together 
to consult on the present aspect of affairs, we do it so 
that the masters, if they choose, might come and hear 
us. Things are not equalized in this world. Let us 
attempt secret meetings, and see how soon we should 
be looked up by the law, and accused of hatching treason, 
and sedition, and all the rest of it. That sharp-eyed 
‘Times’ newspaper would the «the first to set on us. 
There's one law for the gnasters, and another for the 
men.’ 

“Is that Slippery. Sam?” ejaeulated.a new comer, at 
this juncture. “Where did you .get that fine new 
toggery, Shuck P” 

The. disrespectful | interruption was spdken ‘jn .simple 
surprise: mo insidious meaning prompting it. Sam 
Shuck had -ap am xagged attire so long, that the 
change could -not «fail sto ‘be remaxkable. Sam ioftily 
turned a deaf.ear tothe remark, and continued— 

“Tam sure most.of you can’t fail to seewhat sfhings 
thave come toxmerisisavith ourtrade. And, tthewmoment 


“aT 


‘fused the reasonable demenils of :their men, sand sthe 
congequenee was 2a strike. BE viends, I have theen jus: 
viled ever since. I thavewnatchell you go towrerk day 
saver day like -tame cats, “the same as if nothing ibad 
happened: and J have.saidtoanyself: “Have thoseanen 


|-of Hunters’ .gat souls within them,.or have whey got 


mone?’” 

“I don’t suppose ave have yparted from -our souls,” 
Struék-in asweice. 

oie have -parked.with the feé@lings.of them, at any 

5” egjoined Sam, beginning to dHanee, ‘but zemembcr- 
nme jin: ‘time that hiseterra firma was-omly acredisy tub. 
““What'sthet you.eskune? How haxeyouyparted with 
them? ‘Wihy,'by mot following up -the strike. If you 
spossesaetl 2 grain.of:the independence of*free.meu you'd 
*have*héistedeyour colours before now: and other firms 
in the trade would have-struck afterwards. t's;the only 
way that will bring the masters to reason: :the.only way 
by which we can hope to obtain.our xrights:” 

“ You see, there’s no knowing what would be the end 
of a strike, Shuck,” argued John Baxendale. 

“There’s:no knowing what may be in the inside of a 
pie till you cut him open,” said Jim Dunn. “ But tain’t 
many as ’ud shrink from putting in the knife to see.” 

The men laughed, and greeted Jim Dunn with ap- 
plause. 

“T put it to you all,” resumed Sam, who took his 
share of laughing with the rest, “ whether there’s sense, 
or not, inwhat I say. Are we likely to get our grievances 
redressed by the masters, unless we force it? ‘Never: 
not if we prayed our hearts out.” 

“Never,” and“ never,” murmured sundry voices. 

“What are our grievances?” demanded Peter Quale, 
putting the question in a matter-of-fact tone, as if he. 
really asked for information. 
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* Listen !” ejaculated Sam. “He asks what our griev- 
ances are! They aremany and great. Are we not kept 
to work like beasts of burden, ten hoursa day? Does 
that leave us time for the recreation of our wearied bodies, 
for the improvement of our minds, for the education of 
our children, for the social home intercourse in the 
bosoms of our families? By docking the day’s labour 
to nine hours—or to eight, which we shail get, may be, 
after awhile—it would leave us the extra hour, and be a 
blessing.” 

Sam carried the admiring room with him. That hard, 
disbelieving Peter Quale, interrupted the cheering. 

“A blessing, or the contrary, as it might turn out,” 
cried he. “It’s easy to talk of education and self-im- 
provement, but how many is there as would use the ac- 
corded hour that way?” 

“ Another grievance is our wages,” resumed Sam, 
drowning the words. “We call ourselves men, and 
Englishmen, and yet we lie down contented with five- 
and-sixpence a day. Do you know what our trade gets 
in Australia? Ob, you do, some of you? then I'll tell 
those that don’t. From twelve to fifteen shillings per 
day: and even more than that. Twelve shillings! and 
that’s the minimum rate of pay,” slowly repeated Sam, 
lifting up his arm and one peg-top to give emphasis to 
the words. 

A murmur of envy at the eoveted rate of pay in 
Australia shook the room to the centre. 

“ But the price of provisions and other necessaries is 
enormous in that quarter,” debated Abel White. “So 
it may come to the same in the end—be about as broad 
as long. I have heard what is sometimes given for shoes 
there; but I’m afraid to say, it wasso much. The wages 
out there can’t be any guide for us.” 

“No, they can’t,” said Peter Quale. “ Australia is 
one place, and this is another. Where’s the use of 
bringing up that ?” 

“Oh, of course not,” sarcastically uttered Sam. “Any- 
thing that tends to show how we are put upon, and how 
we might be made more comfortable, it’s of ne use bring- 
ing up. The long and the short of it is this: we want 
to be regarded as MEN; to have our voices considered, 
and our plaints attended to; to be put altogether upon 
a better footing. Little enough is it we ask at present: 
only for a modicum of ease in our day’s hard labour, 
just the thin end of the wedge inserted to give it. That’s 
all we are agitating for. It depends upon us whether 
we get it or not; display manly courage and join the 
strike, and it is ours to-morrow.” 

The response did not come so quickly as Sam deemed 
it ought. He went on in a persuasive, ringing tone. 

“Consider the wives of your bosoms; consider your 
little children; consider yourselves. Were you born into 
the world to be slaves—blackamoors; ground into the 
dust with toil? Never.” 

“ Never,” uproariously echoed three parts of the room. 

“The mottor of a true man is, or ought to be, ‘ Do as 
little as you can, and get as much for it;’” and Sam 
danced, in his enthusiasm, thereby nearly losing his perch 
on the tub. “ With an hour’s work less a day, and the 
afternoon holiday on the Saturday, we shall——” 

“What's the good of a afternoon Saturday holiday ? 
We don’t want that, Sam Shuck.” 

This ignominions interruption to the proceedings came 
from a lady. Buzzing round the entrance door and 
thrusting in their heads at a square hole, which might 
originally have been intended for a window, were a dozen 
or two of the gentler sex. This irregularity had not 
been unobserved by the chairman, who faced them: the 
chairman’s audience, densely packed, had their backs 
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that way. It-was not an orthodox adjunct to a trade 
meeting, that was certain, and the chairman would pro- 
bably have ordered the ladies away, had he deemed there 
was a chance of his getting obeyed; but too many of 
them had the reputation of being the grey mares. So 
he winked at the irregularity, and added one or two 
flourishes of oratory for their especial ears. The inter- 
ruption came from Mrs. Cheek, Timothy Cheek’s wife. 

“ What's the good of a afternoon Saturday holiday ? 
We don’t want that, Sam Shuck. Just when we be up 
to our eyes in muck and cleaning, our places routed out 
till you can’t see the colour of the boards, for brooms, 
and pails, and soap and water, and the chairs and things 
is all topsy-turvy, one upon another, so as the children 
have to be sent out to grub in the gutter, for there ain’t 
no place for ’em indoors, do you think we want the men 
poking their noses in? No; and they’d better not try 
it on. Women have got tempers given to ’em as well 
as you.” 

“ And tongues too,” rejoined Sam, unmindful of ‘the 
dignity of his office. 

“Tt is to be hoped they have,” retorted Mrs. Cheek, 
not inclined to be put down; and her sentiments ap- 
peared to be warmly joined in by the ladies generally. 
“Don’t you men agitate for the Saturday’s half-holiday. 
What ’ud you do with it? just sot it away at the publics.” 

Some confusion cnsued: and the gentler sex were 
peremptorily ordered to mind their own business, and 
“make theirselves scarce.’ When the commotion had 
subsided, a very respectable man took up the discourse— 
George Stevens. 

“The gist of the whole question is this,” he said: “Will 
agitation do us good, or will it do us harm? We look 
upon ourselves as representing one interest ; the masters 
consider they represent another. If it comes to open 
warfare between the two, the strongest would win.” 

“In other words, whichever side’s funds held out the 
longest,” said Robert Darby. “That is as I look upon 
“_? 

“ Just so,” returned Stevens. “I cannot say, seeing 
no farther than we can see at present, that a strike would 
be advisable.” 

“Stevens, do you want to better yourself, or not?” 
asked Sam Shuck. 

“T’d be glad enough to better myself, if I saw my 
way clear to do it,” was the reply. “ But I don’t.” 

“ Wedon’t want no strikes,” struck in a shockheaded, 
hard-working man. “What is it we want to strike for? 
We have got plenty of work, and full wages. A strike 
won’t fill our pockets. Them may wote for strikes that 
like ’em: I'll keep to my work.” 

Partial applause. 

“It is as I said,” cried Sam. “There’s poor, mean- 
spirited creatures among you, as won’t risk the loss ot 
a day’s pay for the common good, or put out a hand to 
help the less fortunate. I’d rather be buried alive, five 
feet under the earth, than I’d show out so selfish.” 

“What is the interest of one of us, is the interest of 
all,” returned Stevens. “And a strike, if we went into 
it, would either benefit us all, or make us all suffer. It 
is sheer nonsense to attempt to make out that one man’s 
interests are different from another’s: our interests are 
the same. I’d vote for striking to-morrow, if I were 
sure we should come out of it with whole skins, and get 
what we struck for: but I must see that a bit clearer 
first.” ‘ 

“ How can we get it, unless we try for it?” demanded 
Sam. “If the masters find we're all determined, they'll 
give intous. I appeal to you all”—raising his hands over 
the room—“ whether the masters can do without us?” 

Mm 2 
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“That has got to be seen,” said Peter Quale signifi- 
cantly. “One thing is plain: we could not do with- 
out them.” 

“Nor they without us—nor they without us,” struck 
in several voices. 

“Then why shilly-shally about the question of a 
strike ?” asked Sam, in a glib tone of reason. “Ifa 
universal strike were on, the masters would pretty soon 
make terms that would end it. Why, a six months’ 
strike would drive half of them.into the Gazette.” 

“But it might drive us into the workhouse at the 
same time,” interrupted John Baxendale. 

“ Let me finish,” went on Sam; “it’s not perlite to take 
up a man in the middle of a sentence. I say that a six 
months’ strike would send many of the masters to the 
bankruptcy court. There has been a question debated 
among us”—Sam lowered his voice—“ whether it would 
not be policy to let things go on quietly, as they are, till 
next spring “ 

“A question among who?” interposed Peter Quale, 
regardless of the reproof just administered to John 
Baxendale. 

“ Never you mind who,” returned Sam, with a wink: 
“among those that are hard at work for your interest. 
With their contracts for the season signed, and their 
works in full progress, say about next May, then would 
be the time for a strike to tell upon the masters. How- 
ever, it has been thought better not to delay it. The 
fature’s but an uncertainty: the present is ours, and so 
must the strike be. Have you wives?” he pathetically 
continued ; “have you children? have you spirits of your 
own? Then you will all, with one accord, go in for the 
strike.” 

“ But what are our wives and children to do while the 
strike is on?” asked Robert Darby. “You say yourself 


it might last six months, Shuck. Who would support 
them ?” 


“Who!” rejoined Sam, with an indignant air, as if 


the question were a superfluous one. “ Why, the Trades’ 
Union, of course. That's all settled. The Union are 
prepared to take care of all who are out on strike, stand- 
ing up, like brave Britons, for their privileges, and keep 
’em like fighting-cocks. Hoorar for that blessed boon, 
the Trades’ Unions !” 

“Hoorar for the Trades’ Unions!” was shouted in 
chorus. “Keep us like fighting-cocks, -will they! 
Hoorar !” 

“Much good will you get from the Trades’ Unions !” 
burst forth a dissentient voice. “They are the greatest 
pests as ever was allowe in a free country.” 

The opposition caused no little commotion. Standing 
by the door, having pushed his way through the sur- 
rounding women, who had not made themselves “ scarce,” 
was a man in a flannel jacket, with a cap in his hand, 
and his head white with mortar. He was looking ex- 
cited as he spoke. 

“This is not regular,” said Sam Shuck, with authority. 
“You have no business here: you don’t belong to us.” 

“ Regular or irregular, I'll speak my mind,” was the 
answer. “I have been at work for Jones the builder, 
down yonder. I have done my work steady and proper, 
and I have had my pay. A man comes up to me yester- 
day and says, ‘ You must join the Trades’ Union.’ ‘No,’ 
says I, ‘I shan’t. I don’t want nothing of the Trades’ 
Union, and the Union don’t want nothing of me.’ So 
they goes to my master. ‘If you keep on employing 
this man, your other men will strike,’ they says to him; 
and he, being in a small way, got intimidated, and sent 
me off to-day. And here I am, throwed out of work, 
and I have got a sick wife and nine young children to 
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keep. Is that justice? or is it tyranny? Talk about 
emancipating the slaves! let us emancipate ourselves at 
home.” 

“Why don’t you join the Union ?” cried Sam. 
do, who are good men and true.” 

* All good men and true don’t,” returned the man. 
“Many of the best workmen among us won’t have any- 
thing to do with Unions; and you knowit. But if I 
would, I can’t. To join it, I must pay five shillings, and 
I have not got them to pay. With such a family as 
mine, you may guess every shilling is forestalled afore it 
comes in. I kept myself to myself, doing my work in 
quiet, and interfering with nobody. Why should they 
interfere with me ?” 

“If you have been in full work, five shillings is not 
much to pay to the Union,” sneered Sam. 

“Tf I had my pockets filled with five-shilling pieces, 
I would not pay one to it,” fearlessly retorted the man. 
“Ts it right that a free-born Englishman should give in 
to such a system of intimidation? No: I never will. 
You talk of the masters being tyrants: it’s you who are 
the tyrants, one to another. What is one workman 
better than his fellow, that he should lay down laws and: 
say, you shall do this, and you shall do that, or you 
shan’t be allowed to work? I can tell you what’— 
turning his eyes on the room—“ the Trades’ Unions have: 
been called a protection to the working man; but, if 
you don’t take care, they'll grow into a curse. When 
Sam Shuck, and other good-for-naughts like him, what 
never did a full week’s work for their families yet, are 
paid in gold and silver to spread incendiarism among 
you, it’s time you looked to yourselves.” 

He turned away as he spoke; and Sam, in a dance of 
furious passion, danced off his tub. ‘The interlude had 
not tended to increase the feeling of the men in Sam’s 
favour—that is, in the cause he advocated. Indis- 
crimininate talking ensued; diverse opinions were dis- 
puted; and the men dispersed as they came, nothing 
having been resolved upon. <A few set their faces reso- 
lutely against the proposed strike; a few were red hot 
for it; but the majority were undecided, and liable to be 
swayed either way. 

“Tt will come,” nodded Sam Shuck, as he went home 
to a supper of pork chops and gin-and-water. 

But Sam was destined to be—as he would have ex- 
pressed it—circumvented. It cannot be supposed that 
this unsatisfactory state of things was unnoticed by the 
masters: and they took their measures accordingly. 
Forming themselves into an association, they discussed 
the measures best to be adopted, and determined upon « 
lock-out; that is, to close their yards uniil the firm 
whose workmen had struck should resume work; they 
also resolved to employ only those men who would sign 
an agreement, or memorandum, affirming that they were 
not.connected with any society which interfered with the 
arrangements of the master whose service they entered, 
or with the hours of labour, and acknowledging the 
rights both of masters and men to enter into any trade 
arrangements on which they might mutually agree. 
This paper of agreement was not relished by the men at 
all; they styled it “the odious document.” Neither was 
the lock-out relished: it was of course equivalent, in one 
sense, to a strike; only that the initiative had come 
from the masters’ side, and not from theirs. It com- 
menced early in August. Some of the masters closcd 
their works without a.word of explanation to their men: 
in one sense it was not needed, for the men knew of the 
measure beforehand. Mr. Hunter chose to assemble 
them together, and state what he was about to do. 
Somewhat of his old energy appeared to have been re- 
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stored to him for the moment, as he stood before them 
and spoke—Austin Clay by his side. 

“You have brought it upon yourselves,” he said, in 
answer to a remark from one who boldly, but respect- 
fully, asked whether it was fair to resort to a lock-out, 
and so punish all alike, contents and non-contents. “I 
will meet the question upon your own grounds. When 
the Messrs. Pollocks’ men struck because their demands, 
to work nine hours a day, were not acceded to, was it 
not in contemplation that you should join them—that 
the strike should be universal ? Come, answer me can- 
didly.” 

The men, true and honest, did not deny it. 

“ And possibly by this time you might have struck,” 
said Mr. Hunter. “ How much more ‘fair’ would that 
have been towards us, than this locking-out is towards 
youP Do you think that you alone are to meet and 
pass your laws, and say you will coerce the masters, 
and that the masters will not pass laws in return P Non- 
sense, my men !” 

A pause. 

“When have the masters attempted to interfere with 
your privileges, either by saying that your day’s toil 
shall consist of longer hours, or by diminishing your 
wages, and threatening to turn you off if you do not 
comply? Never. Masters have rights as well as men: 
but some of you, of late, have appeared to ignore the 
fact. Let me ask you another question: Were you well 
treated under me, or were you not? Have I shown 
myself solicitous for your interests, for your welfare? 
Have I ever oppressed you, ever put upon you?” 

No, Mr. Hunter had never sought to oppress them: 
they acknowledged it freely. He had ever been a good 
master. 

“My men, let me give you my opinion. While con- 
demning your conduct, your semblance of discontent—it 
has been semblance, rather than reality—I have been 
sorry for you, for it is not with you that the chief blame 
lies. You have suffered evil persuaders to get to your 
‘ears, and have been led away by their pernicious coun- 
sels. The root of the evil lies there. I wish you could 
bring your own good sense to bear wpon these points, 
‘and to see with your own eyes. If so, there will be 
nothing to prevent our resuming together amicable rela- 
tions; and for my own part, I care not how soon the 
time shall come. The works are for the present closed.” 





ANOTHER WORD ON AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 


Tue writer of the following brief paragraphs trusts that 
he may claim a hearing on this rather delicate and very 
annoying subject, which seems to have hitherto been 
considered, according to his notion, from the wrong point 


of view. He may be thought to have some right to 
speak, seeing that he has suffered in purse by the exist- 
ing state of things; the American publishers having 
made free with several of his volumes, and some hundred 
-or so of bis magazine contributions, without even a hint 
at compensation in any shape. While he forgives them 
the injury, he cannot avoid the expression of a wish that 
the piracy of the American press had not struck him 
‘with much greater force in Paternoster Row than it is 
possible for it to strike him on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Why he should entertain such a wish will 
appear plainly enough on glancing at the prevailing 
practice. 

Now, what is this practice? It is not, as it is some- 
times supposed to be, a system of mutual spoliation, by 





which a man in America, who is robbed by a man in 
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England, indemnifies himself by robbing his plunderer 
in return, and vice versd. There would be a savage kind 
of border justice in it, if that were the case; but, in fact, 
the practice is as different from that as itcan well be. True, 
it is a mutual raid, in which the American robs the 
Englishman, and the Englishman robs the American ; 
but on both sides of the water, the plunderers are one 
party and the plundered are another. The unfortunate 
victims on both sides are the authors, and the sole 
gainers by the demoralizing pillage are the publishers— 
one class of men submitting to the injury and another 
class appropriating the indemnification. This would be 
bad enough, if this were all; but, in truth, it does not 
represent a tithe of the evil inflicted on authors by the 
dishonesty of publishers. 

Confining our remarks now to home matters, let us 
see how this system of piracy affects the literary market 
in London. What is first remarkable is the fact that 
those writers suffer least from it who are best able to 
bear the burden. Popular fictionists, who have the ear 
of the public, can generally make their own terms in 
the Row, and are sure, at least, of a liberal recompense 
in the home market. They have no rivals in their 
special walk, either at home or abroad; and the last 
thing they would fear is American competition. As a 
consequence, their manuscripts never hang on hand; the 
public is greedy for them, and publishers are but too 
eager to pay for them liberally. But how is it with the 
unknown student—the man of quiet but laborious re- 
search—the writer of works on education, on science or 
on natural history, and with that numerous class of 
writers, male and female, who cater for the amusement 
or instruction of the rising generation? Why, this is 
how it is: no sooner does such an author put a manu- 
script into the hands of a London publisher for his con- 
sideration, than the publisher proceeds to weigh it—not 
according to its merits, as he would do if American books 
were out of the question, but to weigh it against the 
whole of the American catalogues, which his agent sends 
him from time to time—catalogues of books lately pub- 
lished or about to be published; and if there be any 
work of similar character in those catalogues, small 
indeed is the chance of the author of the English book. 
Why should the publisher offer fifty or a hundred 
guineas for a book, when he can obtain one just as good, 
perhaps better, for nothing at all P 

Nor is it altogether just to abuse the London publisher 
for acting thus; the piratical practices which have so 
long ruled the publishing trade in both hemispheres, in 
a manner bind him to the predicaments of his business. 
If he were to buy the English author’s manuscript, and 
bring it out at a remunerating price, he would be liable 
to see the whole impression swamped by the simulta- 
neous appearance of the corresponding American book, 
which his rival in the market would be enabled to sell 
cheaper, because he would have nothing to pay for 
copyright. Even when the work of the English writer— 
assuming him to be a man who has yet his way to make 
—is one of a kind which cannot be plundered from the 
Americans, it yet suffers depreciation in the market, from 
the circumstance of there being always an inexhaustible 
store of American material to which a publisher can have 
gratuitous recourse; because publishers can always find 
employment for their capital in the issue of pirated books, 
and are therefore less likely to bid high for an exclusive 
copyright. 

Great, however, as is the injustice done to authors by 
this demoralizing practice, it is clear to us that the 
injury done by it to society is greater and of more 
vital importance. Through it, not only is the book 
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market flooded with torrents of common-place literature, 
continually pouring im from America, but here at home, 
numbers of competent writers and accomplished men 
are seen to abandon the profession of author-craft, rather 
than submit themselves to so degrading and ruinous a 
competition. Their place is supplied by swarms of 
seribbling professors of an inferior class, whose proper 
place would be in the ranks of trade or industry; and, 
as a@ consequence, the average intelligence of the country 
is not adequately represented by its average literature. 
How true this is, must be apparent to every one at all 
well read in the current issues of the press during the 
last few years. While our best writers have maintained 
their well-won reputation, and our very worst have in- 
creased twenty-fold, until they have choked up the 
avenues to the cheap press, that respectable and useful 
class of authors, who in all times create the bulk of a 
people’s literature, and march in the van of popular pro- 
gress, has deteriorated, and sunk almost below medi- 
ocrity ; the truth being, that it is composed of individuals 
unqualified for the responsible post which they have been 
allowed to occupy. 

The reader will naturally ask, Where is the use of 
making these representations and complaints, unless you 
have a remedy to propose? We beg leave to reply that 
the remedy is not far to seek, and, so far as the greatest 
of the evils is concerned, lies completely within our own 
power. Since it is found that American publishers are 
not to be deterred from plunder by any considerations 
that can be advanced; let us leave them to do as they 
like; let us ignore them altogether in dealing with the 
question; and let us return to the practice of honesty 
ourselves; If you have no right to rob another man 
because he robs. you, or in any way to return evil for 
evil; still less have you a right to rob one man, because 
a third man has robbed a fourth; which is what an Eng- 
lish publisher does when he steals an American work, on 
the plea that an American publisher has stolen an English 
work. The whole of the evil practice, as it affects 
authors and society at home, may be remedied at once 
by our doing to others as we would have them do unto 
us, without waiting-for them to set the example. If a 
law passed the British legislature prohibiting ail British 
publishers from issuing any book without the author’s 
or the proprietor’s sanction, the grievance, so far as 
regarded the relations of the English authorwith Eng- 
lish publishers, would be at an end, and there would be 
a sudden stop, also, to the degradation of English litera- 
ture. We should then act honestly towards the Ameri- 
cans: whether they would in the end be induced to act 
with equal honesty towards us, i8 a question with which, 
morally, we have nothing todo. Why should we emulate 
other nations in roguery? For my part, I am sanguine 
enough to believe that, if any resolute member of Par- 
liament were to introduce to the Commons House stich a 
bill as that suggested above, he would succeed in carry- 
ing it. Were such a measure once passed, the British 
press would. take a much nobler position than it now 
occupies. Authors would then know what they were 
about; better writers would enter the field; the mass of 
stock literary work would be better done, and the entire 
community would be the gainer. 





SCOTLAND A CENTURY AGO* 


Joun Rennie, the architect of the three great London 
bridges, the engineer of the Plymouth Breakwater, of 





* From Smiles’s *‘ Lives of the Engineers,” Murray, 





the London and East India Docks, and various other 
works of national importance, was born at the farm- 
steading of Phantassie, in East Lothian, on the 7th of 
June, 1761. His father was the owner of the small 
estate of the above name, situated about midway between 
Haddington and Dunbar, at the foot of the gently-sloping 
hills which rise from it towards the south, the village of 
East Linton lying close at hand on the further bank of 
the little river Tyne. The property had been in the 


family for generations, and Mr. Rennie had. the repnta- - 


tion of being one of the best farmers in the neighbour- 
hood. But the art of agriculture, like everything else 
in Scotland, was in an incredibly backward state, com- 
pared with either England or even Ireland, at the time 
when our engineer was born. 

The traveller through the Lothians—which now ex- 
hibit perhaps the finest agriculture in the world, where 
every inch of ground is turned to profitable account, and 
the fields are cultivated to the very hedge-roots—will 
scarcely believe that less than a century ago these dis- 
tricts were not much removed from the state in which 
nature had left them. In the interior there was little 
to be seen but bleak moors and quaking bogs. The 
chief part of each farm consisted of “ out-field” or un- 
inclosed land, no better than moorland, from which even 
the hardy black cattle could scarcely gather herbage 
enough to keep them from starving in winter time. 
Tho “in-field” was an inclosed patch of ill-cultivated 
ground, on which oats and “ bear” or barley were grown; 
but the principal crop was weeds. 

Of the small quantity of corn raised in the country 
nine-tenths were grown within five miles of the coast ; 
and of wheat very little was raised—not a blade north 
of the Lothians. When the first crop of that grain was 
to be seen on a field near Edinburgh, people flocked to 
look upon it as a wonder. Clover, turnips, and potatoes 
had not yet been introduced, and no cattle were fattened: 
it was with difficulty they could be kept alive. Mr. 
Rennie, the engineer’s father, was one of the first to 
introduce turnips as a regular farmer’s crop. All loads 
were as yet carried on horseback; but where the farm 
was too small, or the crofter too poor, to keep a horse, 
his own or his wife’s back bore the load. The horse 
brought peats from the bog and coals from the pit, and 
carried the crops to market. Sacks filled with manure 
were also sent a-field on horseback; but the uses of 
manure were so little understood, that if a stream was 
near, it was thrown in and floated away, and in summer 
it was burnt. 

The towns were for the most part collections of thatched. 
mud cottages, giving scant shelter to a miserable popu- 
lation. The whole country was poor, desponding, gaunt, 
and almost haggard. The common people were bedly 
fed and wretchedly clothed ; those in the country living 
in despicable huts with their cattle. The poor crofters 
were barely able to exist: Lord Kaimes says of the Scotch 
tenantry of the early part of last century, that they were 
so benumbed by oppression and poverty that the most 
able instructors in husbandry could have made nothing 
of them. A writer in the Scotch “ Farmer’s Magazine” 
sums up his account of the country at that time in these 
words: “Except in a few instances, it was little better 
than a barren waste.” 

What will scarcely be credited, now that the industry of 
Scotland has become thoroughly educated by a century’s 
discipline of work, was the inconceivable listlessness and 
laziness of the people at that period. They left the bog 
unreclaimed and the swamp undrained. They would 
not even be at the trouble to inclose lands easily capable 
of cultivation. There was no class possessed of any 
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enterprise or wealfh. A middle rank could scarcely be 
said to exist, or any condition between that of the starving 
peasantry and the impoverished proprietary, whose:avail- 
able means were: principally expended on hard drinking. 
Mr. Brown, an East Lothian farmer, said of the latter 
class, that they were still too proud, and perhaps too 
ignorant, to interest themselves about the amelioration 
of their own domains. The educated class—strictly so 
called—was as yet extremely small, and displayed a 
general indifferentism on all subjects of social, political, 
or religious: interest, which some regarded as philosophic, 
but which was only an exhibition in another form of the 
prevalent national indolence. An idea of the general 
poverty may be formed from the fact that: about: the 
middle of the century the whole circulating medium of 
the Edinburgh banks was only £200,000, which was 
found amply sufficient for the requirements of trade and 
commerce, which had scarcely yet sprung into existence. 
Even in East: Lothian, which was probably in advance 
of the other Scotch counties, the ordinary wage of a day 
labourer was only fivepence in winter and sixpence in 
summer. The food of the working class was almost 
wholly vegetable, and even that was insufficient in 
quantity. The little butcher’s meat consumed by the 
better class was salted beef and mutton, which was stored 
up at Ladner Time, betwixt Michaelmas and Martinmas, 
for the year’s consumption. Mr. Buchan: Hepburn says 
the sheriff of the county of East Lothian informed: him 
that he remembered when not a single bullock was 
slaughtered in the butcher-market at Haddington for a 
whole year, except at the above period; and when Sir 
David Kinloch, of Gilmerton, sold ten wedders to an 
Edinburgh butcher, he stipulated for three several terms 
to take them away, to prevent the Edinburgh market 
from being overstocked with fresh butcher’s meat. 

The rest of Scotland was in no better state: in some 
parts it was even worse. The now rich and fertile 
county of Ayr, which glories in the name of “the garden 
of Scotland,” was for the most part a wild and dreary 
common, with here and’ there a poor, bare, homely hut, 
where the farmer and his family were: lodged. There 
were no inclosures of land, except one or two about a 
gentleman’s: seat, and. black cattle roamed at large over 
the face of the country. More deplorable still was the 
condition of those counties which. immediately bordered 
the wild Highland districts, the mhabitants of which 
regarded the Lowlands as their lawful prey. The only 
method by which security of a certain sort could be ob- 
tained for their property was by the payment of black- 
mail to some of the principal caterans; though this was 
not sufficient to protect them against the lesser ma- 
rauders. Regular contracts were drawn up between 
proprietors in the counties of Perth, Stirling, and Dum- 
barton, and the Macgregors, in which it was stipulated 
that if less: than seven cattle were stolen—which pecca- 
dillo was styled picking—no redress should be required ; 
but if the number stolen exceeded seven— such amount 
of theft being termed lifting—then the Macgregors be- 
came bound to recover. This blackmail was regularly 
levied as far south. as Campsie—then within six miles 
of Glasgow, but now almost forming part of it—down to 
within a few months of the outbreak of the rebellion of 
1745. Under such circumstances agricultural improve- 
ment was impossible. Another evil was, that the lawless 
habits of their neighbours tended to make the Lowland 
farmers almost as ferocious as-the Highlanders them- 
selves. Feuds were of constant occurrence between 
neighbouring baronies, and even contiguous parishes ; 
and the county fairs, which were tacitly reeognised as 
the oecasions for settling quarrels, were the scenes of as 
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bloody fights as-were ever known in Ireland, even in its 
worst days. 

The country was as yet almost without roads,.so that 
communication between one town and another was ex- 
ceedingly difficult, especially in winter. The old track 
between Haddington and Edinburgh still exists as it 
was left when the new system of turnpike’ roads- was 
introduced in Scotland. It is now used only by fox- 
hunters riding to cover, but it continues to bear out the 
description of a local:writer: “ Nothing,” he says, “can 
be a greater contrast with the roads of modern times. 
In some places where there was space for taking room, 
it was not spared. There might be seen four or five-or 
more tracks, all collateral to one another, as each in its 
turn had been abandoned: and another chosen, and all at 
last: equally impassable. In wet. weather they became 
mere sloughs, im which the carts or: carriages: had to 
slumper through in a half-swimming state, whilst in 
time of drought. it was a continued jolting out of one 
hole into another.” 

Such being the state of the highways, it will be evident 
that very little: traffic could be conducted in vehicles. of 
any sort. Single horse traffickers, called cadgers, plied 
between: country towns: and villages, supplying. the in- 
habitants with salt, fish, earthenware, and articles. of 
clothing, which they carried in sacks or creels hung 
across: the horse’s back. Even the trade between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow was carried on in the same primitive 
way. So limited was the consumption of the compara- 
tively. small population of Glasgow about the middle of 
last century, that most of the batter, cheese,.and poultry, 
raised within six miles of that.city, was earried by cadgers 
to Edinburgh im: panniers on horseback. Qn one occa- 
sion, a load of ducks, brought from Campsie to Edin- 
burgh for sale inthe Grassmarket, finding themselves at 
liberty, rose upon wing and flew westward.. Some of 
them were afterwards found at Linlithgow, and. others 
succeeded in reaching their native “dub” at Campsie, 
some forty-five miles distant. 

It was long before travelling by coach was introduced in 
Seotland. When Smollet went from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh in 1739, on his: way to London, there was. neither 
coach, cart, nor wagon on the road.. He accordingly. ac- 
companied the carriers as far as Newcastle, “ sitting upon 
a pack-saddle between two baskets, one-of which,” he says, 
“contained my goods in a knapsack.” The first. vehicle 
which plied. between the two chief cities of Scotland was 
not started until 1749. It was called “The Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Caravan,” and performed the: journey of 
forty-four miles in two. days; but the packhorse con- 
tinued to be the principal means of communication be- 
tween the two places. Ten years. later another vebicle 
was started, which was named “ The Fly,” because of its 
extraordinary speed, and it contrived to make the journey 
in rather less than a day and a half. When. a coach 
with four horses was put on between Haddington and 
Edinburgh, it took a full winter’s day to perform the 
journey of sixteen miles. The effort was to reach Mus- 
selburgh in time for dinner, and go into town in the 
evening. 

In some parts of the country—as in Spain to this 
day—the beds of rivers: served the double. purpose of a 
river in wet, and a road in dry weather. When a com- 
mon carrier began to ply between Selkirk and Edin- 
burgh, a distance of only thirty-eight miles, he occupied 
a fortnight in performing the double journey. Part of 
the road lay along Gala Water, and in summer the car- 
rier drove his rude cart along the bed of the stream; in 
winter the route was of course altogether impassable. 
The townsmen of this adventurous individual, on the 
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morning of his way-going, were accustomed to turn out 
and take leave of him, wishing him a safe return from 
his perilous journey. 

The great post-road between London and Edinburgh 
passed close in front of the house at Phantassie in which 
John Rennie was born; but even that was little better 

_ than the tracks we have already described. It passed 
westward over Pencrake, and followed the ridge of the 
Garleton Hills towards Edinburgh. The old travellers 
had no aversion to hill tops, rather preferring them be- 
cause the ground was firmer to tread on, and they could 
see better about them. ‘This line of high road avoided 
the county town, which, lying in a hollow, was unap- 
proachable across the low grounds in wet weather; and, 
of all things, swamps and quagmires were then most 
dreaded. A portion of this old post-road was visible 
until within the last few years, upon the high ground 
about a mile to the north of Haddington. In some 
places it was very narrow and deep, not unlike an old 
broad ditch, much waterworn, and strewn with loose 
stones. Along this line of way Sir John Cope passed 
with his army, in 1745, to protect Edinburgh against 
the Highland rebels; and it is related that, on marching 
northward to intercept them, he was compelled to halt 
for several days, waiting for a hundred horseloads of 
bread required for the victualling of his army. 

In 1750, a project was set on foot for improving the 
high road through East Lothian, and a Turnpike Act 
was obtained for the purpose—the first Act of the kind 
obtained north of the Tweed. The inhabitants of the 
town of Haddington complained loudly of the oppres- 
sion practised on them, by making them pay toll for 
every bit of coal they burned; though, before the road 
was made, it was a good day’s work for a man and horse 
to fetch a load of “ divot” from Gladsmuir, or of coal 
from the nearest colliery, only some four miles distant. 
By the year 1763 this post-road must have been made 
practicable for wheeled vehicles; for in that year the 
one stage-coach, which for a time formed the sole com- 
munication of the kind between London and all Scotland, 
began torun; and John Rennie, when a boy, was familiar 
with the sight of the uncouth vehicle lumbering along 
the road past his door. It “set out” from Edinburgh 
only once a month, the journey to London occupying 
from twelve to eighteen days, according to the state of 
the roads. 

Such, however, had not always been the miserable 
condition of Scotland. The fine old bridges which exist 
in different parts of the country alone serve to show that 
at some early period a degree of civilization and pros- 
perity had prevailed, from which it had gradually fallen. 
Thus, as early as the thirteenth century, there was a 
bridge over the Tay at Perth; bridges over the Esk at 
Brechin and Marykirk; one over the Dee at Kincardine 
O’Neil; one at Aberdeen; and one at the mouth of 
Glenmuick. The fine old bridge over the Dee, at Aber- 
deen, is still standing: it consists of seven arches, and, 
as usual, the name of a bishop—Gawin Dunbar—is con- 
nected with its erection. There is another old bridge 
over the Don near the same city, said to have been built 
by Bishop Cheyne in the time of Robert the Bruce—the 
famous “ Brig of Balgonie,” celebrated in Lord Byron’s 
stanzas as “ Balgownie Brig’s black wa’.” It consists 
of a spacious Gothic arch, resting upon the rock on 
cither side. There was even an old bridge over the 
rapid Spey at Orkhill. Then at Glasgow there was a 
fine bridge over the Clyde, which used, in old times, to 
be called “the Great Bridge of Glasgow,” said to have 
been built by Bishop Rae in 1345. Though the bridge 
was only twelve feet wide, it consisted of eight arches— 





somewhat similar to the ancient fabric which still spans 
the Forth under the guns of Stirling Castle. This last- 
mentioned bridge was, until recent times, a structure of 
great importance, affording almost the only access into 
the northern parts of Scotland for wheeled carriages. 

But the art of bridge-building in Scotland, as in Eng. 
land, seems for a long time to have been almost entirely 
lost; and until Smeaton was employed to erect the 
bridges of Coldstream, Perth, and Banff, next to nothing 
was done to improve this essential part of the communi- 
cations of the country. Where attempts were made by 
local builders to erect such structures they very rarely 
stood the force of a winter’s, or even a summer’s flood. 
“T remember,” says John Maxwell, “the falling of the 
Bridge of Buittle, which was built by John Frew in 
1722, and fell in the succeeding summer, while I was 
in Buittle garden seeing my father’s servants gathering 
nettles.” A similar fate befell the few attempts that 
were made about the same time to maintain the lines of 
communication by replacing the old bridges where they 
had gone to ruin, or substituting new ones in place of 
fords. 





MODEL LODGING-HOUSES. 


Tus practice of building or of fitting up those habitations 
for the labouring classes, which are known under the 
name of Model Lodging-houses, is one of entirely modern 
origin, and can scarcely be traced so far back as twenty 
years, with the exception of a few individual cases, where 
the owners of property and employers of labour provided 
for the comfort of their own tenants. The first move- 
ments made in this direction in London, were due to 
the discoveries made by philanthropists, and published 
by writers on social subjects, of the miserable condition 
in which vast multitudes of the toiling population of the 
capital passed their lives. It was shown that while the 
poor were paying, proportionately, a higher rate of rent 
than the rich, they were lodged worse than cattle; were 
crammed into garrets, and herded in cellars; were sub- 
jected to the privation of every comfort, and exposed to 
the contagion of the most fatal diseases generated by 
filth and foul air. As such things became known, and 
began to produce their effects upon the public mind, 
further and more appalling revelations were made. 
Pictures were drawn of whole families, amounting to 
twenty and thirty souls in all, and comprising both sexes 
and all ages, living together in one room, day and night. 
In the case of the very poorest class, who subsist by 
casual employment, the accommodation was even worse. 
The writer has himself scen from three to four score of 
these—men, women, girls, lads, babes and children— 
lying in one tangled mass on a rotten floor not sixteen 
feet square, some of them struggling with sickness, and 
all protected from the cold only by the warmth of each 
other’s bodies. Such a room as this, without a single 
appliance of comfort, would be dearly rented at half-a- 
crown a-week, but would yield to the reckless keeper of 
the den some twelve shillings a night from the aggregate 
twopences of the wretched inmates. Here was the key 
to the horrible mystery—these receptacles of homeless 
destitution paid well. 

Ascending a little in the social scale, a state of things 
no less revolting was exposed to view. There are in 
London thousands of workers, who marry without making 
any other provision for housekeeping than the scanty 
furnishing of a single room. Working for a regular 
wage, which may fail when employment is scarce, but 
never increases, they muddle on, as one child is born 
after another, and bring up their families year after year, 
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in the same common room, until there are six or eight 
children all cabined with their parents in the same nar- 
row crib, The result of such a state of things may 
be imagined, but cannot with decency be described. How 
common it has been, and still is, is well known to those 
who have made this a matter of personal investigation. 
But we must draw a veil over this part of the subject; 
we dare but allude to facts of the truth of which we have 
abundant evidence. 

One of the worst results of this deplorable state of 
things is its effect on the poorest class of labourers, who, 
driven from the provinces by the want of employment, 
come to London in search of it. Forced by poverty into 
the cheap lodging-rooms and cellars, numbers of them, 
before they become acclimatized, contract fevers or 
asthmas, and go into the hospitals, and numbers of 
them, as we have reason to know, sacrifice their lives 
while striving to earn a living. That many of them, 
also, are morally ruined by the contamination of the 
company into which they are cast, is but too well 
established by the records of our criminal courts. 

Perhaps the general recognition of the importance of 
these fearful facts among philanthropists and ministers 
of religion, was due as much to the reports of the City 
Missionaries as to anything else. When these good men, 
in the exercise of their vocation, penetrated into the homes 
and haunts of the lower classes, they were met by obstacles, 





the existence of which had never been dreamed of—ob- 


 stacles arising out of the circumstances in which the 


subjects of their good intentions were placed. They 
saw that it was utterly hopeless to attempt to enforce 
the obligations of Christianity upon men and women 
whom abject poverty, and the greed of the speculators 
in poverty, had deprived of all means of observing the 
obligations of decency. They, in fact, encountered worse 
difficulties than did the missionaries to the South Seas; 
and no savages could be worse than some of our home 
heathens. They were not slow in making known the real 
state of the case; details of the most frightful, and at the 
same time most touching description, were printed and cir- 
culated; and about ten years ago Mr. Vanderkemp, by the 
publication of an interesting volume, roused a general feel- 
ing on behalf of. the classes so miserably situated. Be- 
fore this time, however, active measures had been taken 
to abate-the evil. Model lodging-houses had been built 
in different parts of London, the most remarkable being 
that in Church Lane, formerly the very centre of the old 
St. Giles’s Rookery. These houses contained’ each a 
number of separate tenements, adapted for families or 
for single persons; they had further a common kitchen, 
and a common sitting or reading-room, supplied with 
books. They were controlled by regulations enforcing 
regular payment of rent, reasonable hours, sobriety and 
subordination. With the opening of such houses, which 
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offered cleanliness and comfort at the same price which 
had been paid for filth and discomfort, a most discourag- 
ing fact became apparent. The very classes for whom 
they were intended, and whom they would have rescued 
from misery and degradation, hung buck from accepting 
them; and it was then seen that persons long habituated 
to surroundings of dirt and squalor, must be educated to 
the appreciation of comfort and cleanliness before they 
will embrace them. The proffered advantages were, how- 
ever, gladly seized by the class next above those for whom: 
they were designed; and it was found that, since they 
operated to prevent the misery they were intended to 
cure, they were no less usefal to the community. 

Subsequently, a society was formed, somewhat of the 
nature of a joint-stock company, for the erection. of 
lodging-houses in various parts of the metropolis, which 
houses, i¢ was supposed, would: repay the contributors 
by returning a fair interest for the-capital expended. It 
does not appear that this expectation was realized in alk 
cases, but mack good! was done; several piles of model 
buildings: were raised, and not only the poor, but many 
of the imdustrious classes, readily availed themselves of 
therm Much; however;remains to be done: in faet, but 
a small fraetiom of the great work of providing whole 
some dwellings for the poor has yet been accomplished; 
and there are, probably, some half million of the toiling 
multitude in London alone, who are still utter strangers 
to the pleasures of a comfortable homes 

We have thought it right to put the reader im pos> 
session of the above details, by way of introduction to a 
brief description of the new model lodging-House in 
Jolumbia Square, Bethnal Green, to which we have just 
paid a visit. This large and. lofty pile of buildings, the 
completing portion of which is now in course: of erection, 
has been raised. by Miss Burdett Coutts; at an expense 
of some forty thousand pounds, and’will lomg remain a 


superb monument of her Christian sympathy for the 


friendless poor. The whole pile is solidly built in a 
simple style of architeeture, inthe form of a parallelogram, 
inclosing an area equal to that of an average London 
square. The large amount expended in their construc- 
tion must inevitably be sunk, as the returns, when all 
the holdings are let, will pay but a very low interest on 
capital. 

The ground-floors and the first-floors of each wing of 
the building are so many flats. designated by numbers, 
and each flat contains a number of tenements,varying in 
their size, to meet the requirements of different families, 
the entire number of tenements now occupied in the 
finished portion being one hundred and forty. The 
weekly rent paid by the occupiers varies from two 
shillings, which is the charge for a single room, to five 
shillings and sixpence. Two rooms may be had for 
three and sixpence, and three for four and sixpence: the 
rooms: are all much more lofty than those of ordinary 
dwelling-houses ; they are about the same in extent of 
area, and larger space is allotted to some, for which a 
proportionably increased rent is charged. The flats are 
entered by a gallery, or corridor, which runs from one 
end of them to the other; and here the visitor will not 
fail to note the provision which is made for the cleanli- 
ness and health of the inmates. On the side of the 
building which would be the front are situated all the 
living-rooms, those of each separate holding communi- 
cating with each other; and on the other side, separated 
from the living-rooms by the width of the corridor, 
are the lavatories, the closets, and the baths. In the 
lavatories is a constant supply of water, with metal 
basins, always ready for use; and the baths, at all times 
available, are. sufficiently numerous to allow: of one for 





every two holdings. For the removal of dust and refuse 
matter there is a dust shaft in each gallery, in which 
anything to be got rid of can be shot down at any mo- 
ment. Thus, the means of health and cleanliness are 
always close at hand; there is no need for lugging 
water up-stairs, or carrying refuse down ; and the house. 
wife haw the facilities for keeping her home and her family 
neat and clean with. the least possible labour. 

The housewifé's advantages, however, do not end here. 
On ascending: to the second floor, we are ushered into a 
large laundry, fitted up with all the appliances for getting 
over the businessof washing-day rapidly and well. Here 
are imexhaustible tanks of water from the River Lea, 
which. water is: heated: in corpulent coppers, and led off 
by pipes into rows of washing-troughs, each partitioned 
off from the rest ; and here: some of the dames de famille 
are up to their elbows in the suds, paying their devoirs 
to the spirit of cleanliness with right good will. When 
the articles are washed.and wrung out they are pué into 
a circular whirligig: machine, which in a few minutes 
sends off the moisture they contain by sheer centrifugal 
force, so that a short time suffices to dry them afterwards. 
From the laundry we pass into the drying-room, which 
occupies the best part of the top floor of the building, 
where the snow-white sheets are drying along with the 
good man’s shirts amidst a free current of air blowing 
in ati the open windows on each side. Traversing the 
dryimg-room to its farther end, we are shown the reading- 
room, where those whe have leisure and inelination can 
retire of an evening to read and study by themselves, or 
perhaps to discuss the news of the world without. Ad- 
joining the reading-room is a long room, fitted. wp in the 
simplest manner as a chapel, and here Divine service is 
performed every Sunday; and we were informed that the 
place is pretty generally full, though the attendance is, 
of course, optional. 

While walking through the building, wecannot help 
thinking that we should ourselves. like some of the ad- 
vantages which these poor people possess. We should 
like one of the: baths, for instance, which, dwelling in a 
private house at fifty guineas a-year, we have not got; 
and we should like to feel the same security from fire 
(to say nothing of rogues) which the tenants must feel 
in a solid edifice like this, which is virtually fire-proof; 
and above all, we should like to pay at something like 
the same rate for the conveniences we have. During 
our survey we do not see a single male tenant—nothing 
but women and children—the husbands and working 
lads being absent at their occupations during the day. 
So far as we can see, the tenants are aware of the ad- 
vantages they enjoy; we see no discontented faces, and 
we note especially that the children have not the sallow 
look and morbid expression which is the characteristic 
of childish faces in the close courts and alleys of the 
neighbourhood. 

Although there is not the slightest restriction upon 
the freedom of the tenants, and in this huge establish- 
ment every man’s holding is as much his castle as if it 
stood alone upon a common, it is evident that certain 
regulations must be adopted to preserve the peace and 
harmony of the whole community. These regulations 
are, however, very few and simple; and their observance 
is enforced by the intelligent superintendent, Mr. Kush- 
ent, who is always on the spot, and who knows perfectly 


well the habits and wants of the class with whom he has — 


to deal. The following are the rules with which every 
occupier is expected to comply, and with which, indeed, 
he must comply, if he would remain an occupier :— 


1. The rents will be collected on Mondays, from 9 A... 


till 1 pu. 
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MODEL LODGING-HOUSES. 


9, No arrears‘of rent will be allowed. 

3, The passages, baths, closets, etc., must be washed 
every Saturday, and swept every morning before. ten 
sdock. This must be done by the tenants-im turn. 


4. The windows of the rooms must be kept in perfect 
repair, as regards glass. No clothes, etc., shall be hung 


out. 

5, Children will not be permitted to play on the stairs 
of iv the passages. 

6. No carpets, mats, ete., can be permitted to be 
beaten or shaken after ten o’clock in the morning. 

7. Drunkenor disorderlytenants will receive immediate 
notice to quit. 

8; The gas will be turned off at 11 P.m. 

9, Tenamts*will pay for all damage not caused by fair 
wear. 

This is' truly a brief code of laws for the government 
of 36 large a community, though we can but think that 
sound wisdom has been shown in their enactment. 
There is nothing here but what commends itself to the 
plainess common sense, and to that love of fair play 
which is common among the people. Anything beyond 
this would have been sure to rouse the jealousy of a class 
ever alive to its claims and tender of its rights, in the 
ratio of its inability to enforce them, and would have 
defeated its own object. 

In conclusion, we hope that the munificent example 
set by the benevolent lady to whom the Bethnal Green 
establishment owes its existence, will not want imitators, 
and that we may see others on whom wealth has been 
bestowed applying it to the same praiseworthy purposes. 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Harty the next morning we were afoot again, after, I 
need hardly add, a breakfast of the most homoopathic 
description. ‘To our delight, about mid-day we fell in 
with a couple of Indians laden with a. considerable 
amount of dried salmon. They were, however, afraid to 
approach our main body, so we sent a deputation in 
advance, composed of Sampson and another, to trade 
with them. The Indians permitted the deputation to ap- 
proach them, and, unpacking their salmon, laid it down 
while the terms of barter were agreed on. The sight of 
provisions was, however, too much for the famishing 
Sampson. With one fell swoop of his long arms he 
swept up all the fish, with aravenous howl, which made 
the terror-stricken Indians scud like hares out of sight. 
Sampson at once fell tooth and nail upon the viands. 
Beholding this, we all rushed upon him, and insisted 
upon a fair division of the spoils: As there were thirty 
of us, however, the limited supply only tantalized our 
appetites, and the treatment of the Indians proved very 
bad policy, as no doubt, owing to this raid, we met no 
more of them on the ttail. “Lookee har, bhoys,” 
growled Sampson, as we started on our journey the third 
morning, “I’m bound to git a feed, or I guess I'll be 
driv’ to lay some unfortunate critter among ye in his 
tracks, and jest wolf him right up.” And, gun in hand, 
amid loud laughter, he started in advance of the train. 
Ina couple of hours or so we heard the report of his 
piece, and by and by came up with the hungry Yankee, 
who was fourid busily engaged with the body of an old 
crow, which, with the strange idiosyncracy of crows in 
general, had found his way into these solitary moun- 
tains, and got shot for his pains. Peals of laughter 
echoed through our company, as we saw the black game 
Sampson’s gun had brought down; but our mirth grew 
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still louder, when we found out why he persisted in 
rummaging away, in an anxious manner, into the old. 
bird’s carcase. The fact was, when the sportsman came 
upon his game, he had no small shot with him, and to- 
have tried a bullet was nearly hopeless—so, his wits 
sharpened with hunger, and regardless of expense, Samp- 
son had actually loaded his barrel with a charge of nug- 
getty gold, and thus brought down his quarry.. So now 
he was endeavouring to recover some portion at least of 
his precious charge. But his effort was very unsuc- 
cessful. 

The trail this third day was terrifically bad, and it was 
with great difficulty we got the animals along. In one 
portion of the trail, which it was absolutely necessary 
to pass, the rock made an almost sheer descent of five 
or six yards, and its surface was glazed completely over 
with ice. Now it was comparatively casy for a man to 
make the descent, but for mules, that was a different 
affair. After many fruitless trials, I began to think the 
animals would have to be left behind. For some time 
we worked with our tomahawks to make foot-holds for 
them in the ice, but the descent was so abrupt that we 
could not induce an animal to try it. At last we took 
the pack off the “ bell mule,” and forced her to the brink 
of the descent, Seeing there was no help for it, with 
trembling limbs, contracted tail, distended nostrils, and 
a winnying cry, very much like that of a young child, 
she advanced her fore feet on the ice, curled up her hind 
quarters, cat fashion, and down she went. When she 
had accomplished the “ pas” and stood erect again un- 
hurt, there was not much difficulty in inducing the rest 
of the mules to “follow their leader,’ and all landed 
safely. 

For the information of those who do not understand 
what a bell mule means, I must explain that a bell is 
sometimes attached to the neck of one of the animals in 
a horse or mule train, which afterwards always leads the 
way. The others follow in Indian file, and so accustomed 
are they to this guidance, that where the bell animal 
goes they rarely refuse to follow. 

Exhausted with our efforts in contending with the 
difficulties of the trail, on the third evening we all felt 
faint anddone up. Accordingly the suggestion of Samp- 
son, whose hunger the poor crow had but little appeased, 
that a mule should be killed for supper, was listened to 
without a dissentient voice. A mule, almost foundered, 
was accordingly selected and slain, and in a few minutes 
the flesh was griddling, frying, and boiling on our camp 
fire. Any scruples I might have of partaking of such 
food were entirely overcome by hunger, and I devoured 
a mule steak with great delectation. The only differ- 
ence that I seemed to find between this meat and that 
of bullocks, was, that the fibre of the former appeared 
somewhat finer. With regard to its flavour, never did 
anything taste sweeter or more relishing to my palate 
than that mule steak; but then, one must remember that 
it was served up with Spartan sauce. My companions 
must have been of the same opinion as myself, for every 
portion of the unfortunate mule disappeared that even- 
ing. Sampson led the attack in grand style on this oc- 
casion, and “ settled” the greatest portion of the hind leg 
ofamule. Our supper over, and all of us greatly refreshed, 
we talked over the morrow’s journey. According to the 
best informed among us, we were now two easy days’ 
march from our destination, the Shasta Plains in the 
Klamath River, but by making a day and a half’s legitimate 
journey into one day, we might, on the morrow’s even- 
ing, be so able to reach a “ranche,” or farm, where any 
amount of provisions could be obtained. Strengthened 
by the food of which we had partaken, we resolyed nem. 
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con. that we would start very early in the morning, and 
push for the “ ranche.” 

At the very first peep of day, then, on the morrow, we 
were en route. Breakfast caused us no delay this 
morning, as there was literally none: even the coffee 
beans and sugar had come to an end. Unmerciful were 
the jokes perpetrated at Sampson’s expense, as he an- 
nounced himself hungrier than ever, and stated that the 
supper of the previous night had even given an edge to 
his appetite. Ironical cheers greeted him as he again 
set forth in advance, with a desperate determination of 
“getting a feed.” Great difficulties beset us also this 
last day on the trail. Often and often were we com- 
pelled to relieve the mules from their packs, and trans- 
port them on our own shoulders over some dangerous 
pass; for by this time our animals, who had fared almost 
as badly as their masters in the way of food, were begin- 
ning to give out. 

No one can imagine, except he has experienced it, 
the trouble and worry of getting along half-foundered 
pack animals, on a mountain trail. What with their 
jibbing, straggling, and obstinacy, it is simply heart- 
breaking. It was considerably past mid-day before we 
were able to see any signs of the hungry advanced guard. 
At length, from the crest of a mountain we perceived 
the smoke of a fire below us. All was now excitement 
and sarcastic wonder as to what Sampson had got in the 
way of “grub.” Something he must have obtained to 
cook, or he would never have lighted a fire. One sug- 
gested he was cooking his boots; another, an Indian; 
the majority inclined to snakes and squirrels. All spe- 
culations on the above enumerated objects, however, fell 
through, for on descending the mountain we found it 
was neither more nor less than frogs! The hungry one 
had found a little pool of water, containing a number of 
the hopping fraternity, and, having built a fire handy, 
there he sat knife in hand, with his sleeves tucked up 
to his elbows, catching, cooking, and eating his prey, at 
one and the same time, with all the contentment that a 
gourmand Frenchman might be supposed to exhibit, 
when gloating over a delicate plat aux grenouilles at the 
“Trois Fréres.” 

“Larf away, bhoys,” sung out the frog-eater, as our 
whole company stood around his cuisine in various 
poses of uncontrollable laughter. “Larf away, I aint 
half so mean as ‘crow fixings,’ I kin tell yer”— 
adding, as one of his victims hopped out of his grasp— 
“only the restless things air so mighty slick.” 

The frog episode ended, we pushed on again. Every 
mile we now passed over seemed to be growing longer 
and longer, for both men and animals were getting fast 
knocked up. Night, however, fell upon us, and many a 
weary hour elapsed, till the lights of the “ranche” be- 
came visible. A loud hurrah from our wearied com- 
pany greeted them, and even the animals, guessing, no 
doubt, that a refuge was at hand, hurried forward with 
wonderfully accelerated speed. In fact, a race now en- 
sued amongst our hungry band, which should reach the 

“ranche” first. Like savages we charged through the 
“corral,” and entered the building. The owner of the 
* yanche,” an American, who knew several of us, saw at 
ence the state of the case, and ordered his people to pro- | 
duce at once everything eatable in the house. But, | 
presto! the bread, butter, meat, milk, etc. vanished like | 
a trick of legerdemain. Many of us got nothing. A | 
rush was then made into the corral, which contained | 
many oxen and sheep. I am afraid to say how many | 
were slaughtered and cut up, while simultaneously a | 





huge fire, that would have served for a “ fifth of Novem- | 
ber,” blazed in the middle of the yard, and a number of ! 
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bags of flour were brought down from the house. They 





















ensued a scene of cooking that would have driven Soye, om 
mad. It was every man for himself. Plenty of culi espe 
utensils were at hand: in fact, we possessed them ou. & jow 
selves. Collops of meat were dashed into the fire; som: MM qe 1 
flour and water hastily mixed in a “ prospecting pan,” was 
rapidly formed into a cake, and placed on the embers; & jon 
or else, a hurriedly improvised pancake, minus eggs and MH He 

milk, frizzled away in the frying-pan. In that hour of & ger 
starvation, no condiments, not even salt, was thought of % who 
The meat was snapped up half raw; the griddle cake I Tyo 
were simply warmed through, and the pancakes wer J jot- 














still battery. What was that to us? epicureanism wa 
at a discount—emphatically we wanted “ something t 
eat.” What it was we cared not. Never did I loo 
upon such a scene. Foremost of course, was the in. 
domitable Sampson, who, ignoring completely the smal 
colony of frogs -he had swallowed a few hours befor, 
went to work stuffing and cramming, in a manner-that 
would prevent any boarding-house keeper who saw hin, 
from ever entertaining an offer of boarding him, eva 
on the most liberal terms. However, everything mus 
have an end—and at last we had all taken the edg 
off our hunger. Then we got more dainty. It was late 
at night ere we finally retired from the feast, and begm 
to find out we were fatigued and needed sleep. “ Never, 
surely,” thought I, as, arranging our blankets, we pre 
pared to camp on the floor of the principal apartment of 
the “ ranche’—“ never, surely, do men deserve the visits 
of a fearful and unexampled nightmare more than we 
do.” But I suppose that unpleasant nocturnal disturber 
confines his visits principally to the haunts of civilization, 
for I believe we all slept well that night. For myself] 
never slept better. It is true I entertained a dim re 
miniscence of waking up once in the night with the 
sound as of something frying in my ears, and methoughi 
it was Sampson, who had got up and was eating again; 
but it might have beena dream. A few hours of easy 
travel on the morrow brought us to our destination, 
Shasta Plains. 

















































































































REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTERS OF THE 

RENAISSANCE. 
Il.—CELIO SECONDO CURIONE. 
Tue man of letters, in the sixteenth century, filled a mor 
important social position than at any subsequent time. 
A reputation for much classical knowledge procured 
invitations to courts and intimacy with princes. The 
professor of polite literature led a vagrant life, commonly. 
Erasmus, the prototype of the class, wandered from capital 
to capital and from university to university, through fifty 
years of lecturing and book-making. The nomad ex 
istence of such men was owing to various causes—the 
fluctuation of patronage, the difficulty of controlling 
their own sarcastic pens, and the taking up of opinions 
counter to orthodox either in scholarship or religion. 
Of those who suffered from the last-named cause, a pro 
minent character in the era of the Renaissance is Celio 
Secondo Curione. 

Born at Turin, in 1503, he was the youngest of twenty: 
three children, and consequently was left an orphan at 
One bequest of much significance, and 
potent influence on the nine-year old boy’s future life, 
was a manuscript copy of the Bible, “beautifully written,” 
left him by his father. Other patrimony there was for 
the young child, but on this single legacy hinged his 
whole career for time and eternity, so far as we can judge. 
The reading of this treasured manuscript had taught him 
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CELIO SECONDO CURIONE. 


the truths of the gospel, even before, in his twentieth 
year, he met with the writings of the German reformers, 
especially Melanchthon’s, and was enabled to recognise 
how their teachings tallied with the sacred Scriptures. 
He was then a student at the University of Turin, and 
was acquainted with certain liberal-minded Augustinian 
monks, who lent him the reformed treatises aforesaid. 
He desired, in consequence of his readings, to visit 
Germany, and confer for himself with the daring doctors 
who thus assaulted the time-honoured theology of Rome. 
Two like-minded young men set out with him, all so 
hot-headed that their jonrney was brought to a prema- 
ture close in certain prisons appertaining to the cardinal 
bishop of Ivrea: they had entered into some controversy 
on disputed points by the way, and expressed themselves 
in terms strong enough to give a handle to spies who 
were present. Curione was connected with many noble 
Piedmontese families: an influential relative interfered, 
and the cardinal had a conference with the youthful 
heretic. It was a pity that such talents should be lost 
to the Church: did he want money to aid in his studies? 
weald he seek the learned seclusion of the neighbouring 
monastery of San Benigno, whereof the cardinal was ad- 
ministrator, and wherein he would further the student’s 
interests? Well, a monastery was a shade better, as a 
place of abode, than a prison; Curione accepted the offer. 
Bat the unwary cardinal, while reckoning much on the 
influence which the brotherhood would have upon the 
student, never counted on a certain reciprocity. A very 
disturbing element was Curione in that convent: like 
leaven, working silently among the monks, reasoning 
away their faith in sundry superstitions, and infusing 
sundry new principles of doctrine. 

At last he abruptly closed his monastic career by the 
following scene. The relics of San Benigno (whoever he 
may be) reposed in a coffer on the high altar of the 
One day Signor 


chapel, and were duly worshipped there. 
Curione watched his opportunity, till none could observe 
him, and going up to the emblazoned altar, and opening 
the richly decorated case, withdrew the blessed bones 
and other remnants of his saintship, and laid in their 


stead a Bible. The substitution was not discovered for 
several days, during which interval we presume that the 
usual amount of reverence bestowed on the hidden bones 
was bestowed on the hidden book, with equally beneficial 
results to the worshippers. But one great festival morn- 
ing, when a real look at the relics themselves was in- 
dispensable, lo! the book! with an inscription “ This 
isthe ark of the covenant, which contains the genuine 
oracles of God, and the true relics of the saints.” 

And who had done such a daring deed? It must be 
the neophyte—the suspected heretic—the student who 
had deluded the cardinal. High time for Curione to fly: 
less than this had been burning matter. He found shel- 
ter in Milan, and thence wandered about awhile to other 
Italian cities, picking up knowledge of books and of 
men, commencing his wandering scholar’s life: though it 
seemed a step little consonant with his semi-ecclesiastical 
habit or with his dubious fortunes, when he married a wife 
of “the illustrious family of the Isaaci;” but the wives 
of learned men at the time must have understood pretty 
well that a nomad life was to be theirs, and taken the 
husband really for worse as well as for better. The 
teacher’s profession was then more lucrative and more 
honourable than subsequently. Curione took to giving 
instruction in classics. Just as he was getting comfort- 
able in Milan, an invasion of Spanish soldiers sent him 
wandering again. The Count of Montferrat invited him 
to his tiny dominions; and for some time Curione’s head- 
quarters were at Casal. 
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The patrimony seems all these years to have lain in 
abeyance, except for the single item before described, 
which was probably not valued enough to be taken 
possession of by his brothers and sisters. Curione 
thought he would go into Piedmont and claim his rights. 
On the way he paused at Vercelli, and made acquaintance 
with another man of mark in the scholastic history of 
the period—Falvio Morato—who had been exiled from 
Ferrara for unknown reasons. Here he first saw the 
celebrated Olympia, then a beautiful and precocious 
child ; and a friendship began between all parties, which 
only ended with life, and to which Fulvio afterwards 
attributed his soul’s conversion. 

But the married sister who enjoyed Curione’s share 
of the family fortune was unwilling to give it up, and, 
for its better retention, accused the claimant, her brother, 
of heresy. Proof could easily be overwhelming; se 
Curione sought some hiding-place. A Piedmontese 
nobleman engaged him as tutor, in the country. But 
all his risks seem hardly to have cooled his religious 
zeal, of which a noted example now occurred. A Do- 
minican monk from Turin preached in the neighbouring 
chapel, and, as instruction for the flock, betook himself 
to vilifying the German reformers, drawing forth a 
volume of Luther’s writings, with forged passages to 
back his calumnies. Unfortunately for the friar, an 
auditor was present who had the very book in his pocket ; 
and after sermon, what must have been the amazement 
of the Dominican, when he came forward, read the pages 
referred to as they really stood, and carried the sym- 
pathies of the congregation with him so completely, 
that the lying monk was driven with disgrace from the 
town. 

Curione could only expect the kind attentions of the 
Inquisition, after such an exposure of its agent, and very 
shortly found himself shut up in an inmost room of the 
prison at Turin, with his feet made fast in the stocks. 
Cardinal Cibo was charged with his care, while the chief 
ecclesiastic in Turin went to Rome to secure his con- 
demnation to death. Curione might reasonably have 
given himself over for lost; but one of his feet swelled 
greatly from pressure of the stocks, and he saw in this 
a hint helping to deliverance. The jailor allowed him 
to take out the swollen leg, until it should get less 
painful, and so he was secured only by one limb; with 
a reed and some rags he fashioned an artificial leg, and 
put on the hosen and the shoe over it, doubling up his 
own leg ont of sight as he sat. And so the jailor 
fastened the fictitious leg into the stocks, and unwittingly 
set his captive free, who at nightfall opened the door of 
his room, and had liberty before him. Yet he first, witi 
a touch of humorous desire for mystification, broke up 
the proxy limb and scattered the rags, amusing himself 
with the idea of the extravagant stories that would be 
told of his escape. He knew the plan of the prison well, 
and its neighbourhood, having lived near it when a boy, 
so he dropped from a window, scaled the walls in the 
dark, and left Turin for ever. And the report went, that 
he had escaped by the aid of sorcery, which imputation 
he considered sufficiently undesirable to require the 
publication of a dialogue narrating the circumstances. 

He next emerges above water at Pavia, where the 
Senate give him a chair in the University. News travelled 
slowly in those days, or the people of Pavia would have 
known that they were patronising a convicted heretic, 
whose presence must draw pontifical menaces upon them. 
But for some time, and until he had worked his way to 
the approbation and affection of his pupils, the true 
position of the new professor was unknown; and wher 
an order came for his arrest from the Papal court, the 
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students formed a body-guard, which fer three years 
protected him. Day after day he went to and from the 
leeture hall surrounded by his band of volunteer guards- 
men, until at last the remonstrances of the Milanese 
government became so loud, that the Senate of the 
Pavian University advised Curione to escape while yet 
he could. 

Venice housed the poor hunted seholar for a little 
space, and while there he received a letter from his 
friend Morato. “Cometo us,” he wrote; “ thou wilt find 
thy place at our hearth empty, and in my library canst 
enjoy at leisure those highest comforts—solitude, silence, 
peace, and oblivion.” The offer was tempting; Curione 
yielded, and went to Ferrara, “that he might take 
counsel,” writes a Latin biographer, “ with the Princess 
Renée, who ean never be sufficiently extolled, and by 
whose benevolence he was protected, both on account of 
his learning and his pure religion.” 

A year’s respite from persecution and from wandering, 
during which Curione was the cherished guest of Morato, 
who deemed this hospitality a small return for the great 
spiritual benefit he received from the sojourn. The pro- 
scribed man of letters was a most earnest deeply-taught 
believer in the truth; and his energetic faith communi- 
cated itself to his host, by the Divine blessing on his 
conversation. “Thy penetrating voice, O my dear Celio, 
alone was able to find the path to my heart. At last I 
recognised my long darkness, and I can say, by the help 
of grace from on high, it is not I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me!’ Thus wrote Morato to his friend, in the 
ardent early days of his conversion. Also, “the body 
feeleth not more pain at separation from the soul, than 
I experience in bidding firewell to thee, who hast 
initiated me in the science of salvation. May I be 
enabled to enrich others, in my turn, with the treasure 
Curione had 


which thou hast communicated to me.” 
gone to Lucca, warmly recommended by the Duchess 
Renée; at once he was given a chair in the University. 
But his unrelenting ecclesiastic foes pursued him even 
here, which was a stronghold of reformed faith, and a 


free republic to boot. A demand from the Pope that he 
should be given up, was met by a refusal from the Senate, 
while, like that of Pavia, they secretly counselled him 
to fly. 

There was scarce a city in north Italy, now, whence 
he had not been driven; what was the poor hunted 
scholar to do for a refuge? ‘The beloved native land 
must be left; its orange and citron groves, its marble 
mountains, its vineyards and oliveyards, its gorgeous 
capitals, must become to him only a name and a vision of 
the past. The Duchess Renée gave him recommendatory 
letters to the magistrates of Berne and Zurich ; he shook 
the soil of Italy from his feet, and retreated into safe 
Switzerland. At Lausanne he found honourable employ- 
ment as Director of the College. 

But yet another miraculous escape was destined for 
Curione. His wife and children were still at Lucea, and 
he went back for them, with all due disguises and secrecy. 
From the day he entered Italy on this journey, the 
familiars of the Inquisition were on his track. Deeper 
and deeper into the country they allowed him to travel, 
sure of capturing him at any given point, until he stopped 
at the town of Pesca, not far from Lucca, and, thinking 
that he was most wisely cautious, went no nearer to the 
haunts of his enemies, but sent word to his family to join 
him there. While sitting tranquilly at his dinner at the 
inn, armed men suddenly surrounded the house ; a captain 
of the Pope’s Guard entered the room, and commanded 
him to yield himself prisoner. Now, indeed, Curione 
thought all was up with his fortunes, and rose to deliver 
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himself captive, unconsciously holding still in his hang 
the carving-knife which he had used on the meat of hj, 
meal. An athletic man, in desperate circumstance, 
armed with a large knife—the captain of the 
quailed before his prisoner, without the latter hayj 
the least intention of terrifying him; and, while th 
brave officer ensconced himself in a corner, Curion 
walked deliberately forth through the soldiers, took hj 
horse from the stable in a great hurry, and saved himself 
by flight. 

Four years of quiet at Lausanne: teaching and er. 
respondence his occupation and amusement. Mort 
was one of those to whom he wrote most constantly, 
and their letters are characteristic of the men and of th 
time. An extract from Curione’s remarks on the dis 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope will suffice as sp 
cimen. After indicating the stages of the great itineran 
to the Indies, he says, “ How many names have disap 
peared along these shores, and with names vanish en 
pires and nations. How many peoples, what gre 
cities, once flourishing, now cover the soil with ther 
dust! The spectacle of so much accumulated mi 
should make us long the more ardently for the celestid 
Jerusalem, for the eternal kingdom, where is preserve. 
for us an inheritance of truest riches and the highe 
happiness.” 

Thus, all through this learned correspondence, whethe 
the letter begin with “a formal dissertation on th 
authenticity of a writing attributed to Cicero,” or th 
correct rendering of a paragraph in Plato, or some spect 
lations on the dim-sighted geography of the age, alway 
the writers come round, as by a natural gravitation, w 
the great central thought of the Christian’s heart—tk 
mighty salvation in which he shares. 

The year 1547 brought new honours and a secure 
position to our tempest-tossed Curione. He was tram 
ferred from Lausanne to the professorship of Latin lit 
rature in the university of Baile; and the degree of Dw 
tor of Laws was conferred on him while sitting—a mar 
of honour previously accorded only to Bucer. Twenty 
years of sweet learned rest had he in Bale. Crowds¢ 
students came from other European schools to be taugit 
by the Italian refugee. He received invitations fron 
many sovereigns to leave the safe precincts of the re 
public, and adorn their courts once more; but he bal 
had enough of countries under popish rule, and refused 
every brilliant offer for the pleasure of educating his si 
children in Bible truth, and enjoying the free minis 
trations of the Word. The Emperor Maximilian woul 
fain have drawn him to Vienna, the Duke of Savoy t 
his birth-place and prison-house, Turin, the King 0 
Transylvania to his capital at Weissemburg; nay, the 
Holy Father himself condescended to suggest a compre 
mise to the learned man whom he would once have 
roasted, and promised him complete personal immunity, 
an ample provision for his daughters, and a large salary 
for himself, if only he would bury his light under 4 
bushel—abstain from inculeating his faith. Ah! though 
Curione was an exile, the fruits of his pen could not be 
banished ; they percolated into Italy somehow, ‘in spite 
of all inquisitorial watchfulness, and attracted respectful 
attention everywhere, by the credit attached to the 
writer's name. Most of the narratives of episodes ™ 
the Italian reformation come to us through him. He 
was worth buying by the Papacy, since its arms wer 
not long enough to silence him by force in the free 
Swiss city of Bale; but he could not be bribed: ax 
not even his love of the classics and anxiety for the 
extension of literature, could engross him so with gram 
matical works and emendated editions, as to prevent 
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him from having time to-write many a damaging treatise 
against the errors of Rome. 

Correspondence with Olympia Morata linked these 
two remarkable lives. It opens up.glimpses of the Latin 
professor’s heart—a most tender and genial heart, with 
room in it for friends outside his own family, and sym- 
pathies of the largest. Long ago he Lad written a book 
for Olympia’s father, “On Christian Education ;” and 
perhaps regarded her pious, highly-cultivated nature as 
a fruit of his counsels,in some measure. And when she 
rested at Augsburg with her husband, in her first days 
of exile, she wrote her hopes and fears to the old. friend 
of the family ; and he sent many an opportune word of 
consolation and cordial of praise to her. When her 
library was burnt in the sacking of Schweinfurt, Curione 
exerted himself largely to procure ber new books; when 
his daughter Violante lay dangerously ill, “ seven months 
struggling with death,” (see how the prosperous pro- 
fessor’s life is shaded even in its peacefullest season !) 
Olympia forgot her own devouring fever to write him 
some sympathizing lines. The last words she ever 
traced with penwereaddressed to him. He was requested 
by her husband to*break the bitter news of her decease 
to her mother ; and it was he that edited and published 
her works, with loving care, dedicating the second edition 
to Elizabeth of England. 

His own six children repaid his zealous instruction 
well. Violante ‘became the worthy wife of a Protestant 
divine celebrated in his generation, Jerome Zanchi, 
settled at Strasbourg. Her brother Leon became one 
of the most distinguished personages in the Swiss com- 
monwealth. Curione’s descendants, to the third and 
fourth degree, were eminent for talents and learning. 

His twenty-five years of comparative repose were 
closed by his death, in 1569, when he entered into the 


full enjoyment of the mighty Truth for which he had 
so earnestly contended—Justification through Jesus 


Christ only. His character among his contemporaries 
is summed up by Bonnet thus: “ Learned as Erasmus, 
faithful as Ecolampadius, gentle as Melanchthon.” 





DABCHICKS. 


ProreRy, I ought not to call them dabchicks—not at 
least in ‘capitals, and at the head of my paper—for the 
true distinctive English name of the bird is “ The Little 
Grebe.” But “dabchick” is so happily expressive of the 
habits and appearance of the animal, that it recalls ina 
moment its nervous jerky motion on the water, and its 
sudden disappearance with a “flip,” as if instead of diving 
it had unexpectedly jumped down its own throat. Oh! 
those long spring summer days, when I lay in my punt 
among the rushes of the Mere, and watched the manifold 
incessant business of its watery world. The Mere, so 
called, of my .youth, was a pond of about ten acres, 
swarming with life above and below its surface. It lay 
about two hundreds yards from our house, and, with 
gently sloping green banks, was skirted on the further 
side by an irregular belt of trees, among some. of whose 
trunks the water rose when the Mere was full. My 
brother and I had built, (with considerable assistance, it 
must be confessed, from the village carpenter,) a punt, 
after the recipe given in Colonel Hawker’s book on shoot- 
ing. We built it in the coach-house. and when it had 
been carried down to the brink, in, or rather on, a tum- 
bril, we watched. its launch, and gloried in its capabilities 
with an interest worthy of the “Warrior.” A great 
portion of my subsequent holiday life I spent in that 
punt, and baled out of it, in turn, J was going to say, 
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half thewwater in the pond. Like most things which are 
in the main a success, it had its weak points, and one 
was an occasional trick of leaking. Moreover, it was a 
bad sailer; being quite flat-bottomed, however close 
hauled and with the helm jammed hard down, it inyari- 
ably moved before the wind, like a leaf. We boys.con- 
cealed this unredeemed lateral motion from ourselves for 
a while, by saying that she “paid off” rather. But it 
would not do; after trying scores of times to sail across 
the Mere with a-half wind, and always drifting sideways 
to the lee shore, we laid up the mast in ordinary, and 
stuck to orthodox punt propulsion. The place simmered 
with life. It was famous, among .other products, for 
leeches. People used to stand in the shallows, with bare 
legs and expectant faces, like human floats waiting for a 
bite, being themselves their own rod, line, and bait. 
Every now.and then the watcher would slip his hand 
down his calf and transfer a leech to his bottle. When 
he had enough, he sold them to the apothecaries in a 
neighbouring town,.at so much a dozen: Beside the 
leeches there were many pungent but less valuable 
animals in the weeds, which at some seasons of the year 
would drive an incautious bather wild for aweek. There 
were also many shell-fish, beside an abundant stock of 
pike, perch, carp, and tench. When the summer sun 
grew hot, and quickened the rank growth of weeds, 
animal life was multiplied in proportion. The swallows 
slapped the surface with their wings, as they snapped up 
their constant day-long meal; the dragon-fly sat in 
motionless brilliancy on the rush, while the cows and 
horses greedily cropped the succulent water herbage, leg- 
deep, whisking their tails round and round, like ships 
with their screws out of water. ‘There were many birds 
in this busy aquarium, especially coots and waterhens, 
but my especial friends were the “ dabchicks.” 

Wriggling about everywhere, all over the pond, in a 
state of chronic fuss, as if they,had only five minutes left 
to get through the work of the day, now popping up @ 
propos to nothing at all, and then turning head over 
heels, as if to catch their tails between their legs, these 
birds fidgetted through life in a ceaseless bustle. Was it 
sheer idleness which made me love to watch them by the 
hour together, lying in my punt, while the rushes grated 
pleasantly against its sides as I moved? There is a 
reception of nature’s.‘truth in these seasons of seeming 
laziness, which, though one is not conscious of the strain 
of observation, stores the mind with healthy useful 
memories. 

The family of grebes to which the dabchick belongs, 
represent the freshwater divers. They remain during 
nearly the whole of the year in the same mere, spending 
a large propostion. of their time under water, whence they 
drag the material which their nests are composed of. 
The grebe seldgm-takes to the wing, and makes a very 
bad hand of walking, its legs being placed so far astern 
as to render it difficult forstheyhedydtotwhe.supported when 
on dry land. It bas not the.sense-toyholdiits chin up 
and jump along like a kangaroo. 

The. dabchick swims at a great-pace under yater, and 
when disturbed will remain for some time with dts head 
alone above the surface—sometimes sticking up .only 
bill enough totbreathe.with. The bird, which is reddish 
black, with ash colour below -the water line, weighs 
about six ounces, i.e., to provide a more intelligible idea, 
say about as much as a rook. The young ones dive 
from -the cradle; indeed, unlike the mother of many 
little folks, its anxious parent takes.care to keep jts feet 
wet during the whole course of its youth. Master 
Dabchick is never obliged to put on dry stockings when 
he comes home, for the nest is always dripping wet 
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through. The eggs, about five in number, are laid in a 
squashy heap of weeds; the mother, defying the danger 
of a damp bed, incubates in a puddle, and when she 
leaves the eggs even for a short time, drags a few soak- 
ing weeds over them, so that they are not dried even by 
the mid-day sun. The effect of this upon the eggs is 
remarkable ; when laid they are quite white, but before 
they are hatched become of a dull, blotchy reddish 
brown—exactly as if they had been smeared all over by 
bloody fingers and then put back. This is caused by 
the juices of the decaying materials of the nest. The 
eggs of coots and waterhens, on the contrary, are 
hatched dry, never change their colour, and are always 
left exposed when the parent quits its nest. But the 
dabchick’s egg might set would-be zoologists together 
by the ears, as much as the chameleon did the opinion- 
ated travellers. ’Tis white! ’tis mottled! no, ’tis red. 
The dabchick flies but seldom, but when he does he pegs 
away at it furiously, working his stumpy hard-working 
wings with all his might. The rapidity with which he 
dives enabled him to duck at the flash of the old flint 
guns; before the priming had fired the charge, he was 
off, and the sportsman saw a bubble instead of a bird on 
the water. It is wanton work, however, to kill these 
cheerful little creatures. No skill can be developed in 
the practice, 7.e., when the percussion gun is used; and 
when obtained they are worthless, the flavour of the 
dabchick being, I should think, easily realized by putting 
some rank, fishy weeds into a wholesome dish of some 
other small fowl. No, leave the merry fellows alone; 
but if you care to watch the capricious frolics of a water- 
bird, you cannot choose a better than the common, but 
most interesting dabchick. 


THE GREBE’S FOOT. 


T cannot help making an apology to the great crested 
grebe for thus dwelling on the manners and customs of 
his small relation, the dabchick. 


THE CRESTED GRERE. 


The great crested grebe, or loon, represented in the 
woodcut, is a giant compared to our little friend the 
dabchick, and altogether makes a more respectable 
appearance, both in picture and pond. The habits and 
figure of the two birds, though, are much the same. 











DABCHICKS. 


There are numbers of loons in the “broads” of Nor. 
folk. Indeed, it is in East Anglia that I have most 
especially watched the dabchick. These loons, like the 
lesser grebes, incubate and leave their eggs in the wet, 
and meet with the same ridiculous failure when they 
attempt to walk. Like them, they are capital divers, 
and begin from the egg. A most accurate and patient 
observer and friend of birds, the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
states that “ the first lessons of the young loon in diving 
are taken beneath the literal shelter of their mother’s 
wing.” In this case, supposing the instinctive expec- 
tancy of the newly hatched led them to wait for the 
signal from the parent hatcher, and defer their infant 
plunge till the old bird dived with them, these young 
loons would prove an exacting family to a domestic hen. 
Pessibly she might fancy them less disappointing than 
ducks; while she, like many anxious and gratified 
mothers, attributed their abstinence to nature rather 
than to artificial deference, or absence of contagious 
example. 


HEADS OF CRESTED GREBES. 


The plumage of the grebes is silky, close, thick, and 
glossy; the tail is altogether wanting. The young are 
two or three years old before they assume the adult 
plumage, a circumstance that has led to the erroneous 
multiplication of species. During the breeding season, 
not a few of the grebes have the head ornamented with 
beautiful tufts, or frills of silky feathers, which produce a 
very elegant appearance; these they lose in the autumn: 
the horned grebe, the crested grebe, the eared grebe, etc. 
take their distinctive names from the character and 
position of these plumes. The preceding sketches show 
the head of the crested grebe, in the ornamented plumage 
of summer, and the plain dress of winter. The generic 
characters consist in the bill being straight, compressed, 
and elongated into a sharp point; the nostrils oblong; 
the tarsi placed far backward, and very compressed ; 
the feet consisting of three toes before, which are lobated, 
the external being the longest, and of a hind toe, small, 
and also lobated. The tail is absolutely wanting; the 
wings are short and concave. 

The crested grebe is mentioned in the “ Fauna Boreali- 
Americana” as baving been killed by Dr. Richardson 
upon the Saskatshewan. 

The colour of the adult, in full plumage, is as follows :— 
Crown of the head and long occipital tufts, as well as 
the edges of the neck-frill, glossy grayish black; upper 
part of the neck-frill, pale chesnut; fore part of the 
neck and under parts, lustrous silvery white; upper 
surface, deep, glossy, blackish brown, with a white 
band on the wings; bill, dull red at the base; legs, 
lead colour on the outer side, and on the inside pale 
yellow. 

The young, which was formerly called the tippet grebe, 
from the use to which the silky feathers of the under 
parts were often applied, has the cheeks and throat 
white, without any tufts or frill. 





